30               A BOOK OF INDIAN CULTURE
In contrasting these two Indian poems with the Iliad
and the Odyssey, we may observe many points of similar-
ity. Some parallel passages have been already pointed
out. We must expect to find the distinctive genius of
two different people (though both of the Aryan race) in
widely distinctive localities, colouring their Epic poetry
very differently, notwithstanding general features of
resemblance. The Ramayana and Mahabharata are no
less wonderful than the Homeric poems as monuments of
the human mind, and no less interesting as pictures of
human life and manners in ancient times, yet they bear
in a remarkable degree the peculiar impress ever stamped
on the productions of Asiatic nations and separating
them from European. On the side of art and harmony
of proportion, they can no more compete with the Iliad
and the Odyssey than the unnatural outline of the ten-
headed and twenty-armed Ravana can bear comparison
with the symmetry of a Grecian statue.; While the
simplicity of the one commends itself to the most refined
classical taste, the exaggerations of the other only excite
the wonder of the Asiatic minds, or* if attractive to
European, can only please imaginations nursed in an
Oriental school.
Thus in the Iliad, time, space, and action are all
restricted within the narrowest limits. In the Odyssey
they are allowed a wider, though not too wide, a
cycle; but in the Ramayana and Mahabharata their range
is almost unbounded. sThe Ramayana, as it traces the
life of a single individual with tolerable continuity, is in
this respect more like the Odyssey than the Iliad. In
other points, especially in its plot, its greater simplicity
of style, and its comparative freedom from irrelevant